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force, and from home could be obtained nothing but vain
promises of reinforcements. At the end of 1794 t^e insurgents,
in a series of skilful and daring coups de main, recovered all the
southern coast of the island, and the commanders on the spot
realised that only permission to raise large bodies of negro
troops under British officers could compensate for the weakness
of their own forces, which had now sunk to less than noo
men.
Pitt, however, preferred to send out reinforcements from
home, and these had barely arrived when there arose a new
peril in Jamaica, where the maroons, a mountain people
descended from runaway slaves, defied the Government and
had to be suppressed by force. This was only effected after
considerable time and difficulty. Owing to this preoccupation,
operations in San Domingo were practically at a standstill
throughout 1795 ; Toussaint TOuverture, the able leader of
the blacks, was left ample leisure to consolidate and strengthen
his position in the interior, and the campaign of conquest had
to be postponed for another year. For this date troops in large
numbers were once more promised, but Pitt at the same time
foolishly forbade the raising of black troops locally except on
impossible terms. It was May 1796 before the first reinforce-
ments arrived, only to be so weakened by sickness that no serious
operations could be undertaken; between July 1796 andFebruary
1797 the effectives of the San Domingo garrison sank from
9000 to 1400, and these mostly sick.
Meanwhile affairs to windward between 1795 and 1797 had
taken on a more serious turn. In March 1795 a whirlwind of
insurrection swept the whole of the British islands and whipped
up the negro population into armed rebellion, which the French
from Guadeloupe, of course, did not fail to foment and support
to the best of their power. The British were driven from
St. Lucia and could maintain only a precarious foothold on
the coast of Grenada. In St. Vincent, after a series of fluctu-
ating operations in which some of the regiments can hardly be
said to have added to their reputations, the garrison was finally
driven back to and shut up in Kingston; while only in
Dominica and Martinique were the risings taken firmly and
effectively in hand and the French parties despatched to
encourage the rebels rounded up and destroyed.
' Accordingly, as will be well understood, the British Govern-
ment now found a more important use for its forces available for
service in the West Indies than the rescue of the handful of
men in San Domingo. Yet, owing to mismanagement of the
first order, the sailing of Abercromby's expedition of 17,000
men to restore the situation to windward was delayed till the